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To  beautify  your  school  grounds  does  not  necessarily  require  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money.  A  little  forethought,  a  little  labor,  a  little  love  of  nature,  and  a  little 
common  sense  will  accomplish  wonders  and  do  it  easily. 


Arbor 


Day,  May  2,  1902 


State  flower  — THE  ROSE 

“  Every  rose  is  an  autograph  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  God.” 

State  tree  -  THE  MAPLE 

“  Long  live  the  Maple,  grand  and  great! 

Frond  emblem  of  the  Empire  State! 


PRIZES  OFFERED 

For  the  Best  Kept  District  School  Grounds 

Through  the  liberality  of  William  A.  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
nstruction  is  enabled  to  offer,  as  in  1891,  1892,  and  1901,  cash  prizes  of  $100  for  the  best,  and  $50  for  the 
econd  best  kept  school  grounds  in  the  state.  Competition  is  open  to  ali  the  district  schools  of  the  state, 
the  grounds  of  which  are  not  within  the  limits  of  a  city  or  an  incorporated  village. 

The  manner  of  awarding  the  prizes  will  be  as  follows:  A  photograph  or  photographs  of  the  school 
grounds  must  be  taken  sufficiently  large  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging.  Accompanying  must  be 
a  statement  as  to  when  the  photograph  was  taken,  and  a  diagram  with  full  explanation  concerning  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  character  of  walks,  the  kind  and  condition  of  fences,  the  location  and  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  statement  and  diagrams  are  to  be  made  by  trustees  of  school  districts  competing,  indorsed  by  the 
school  commissioner  having  jurisdiction,  and,  together  with  photograph  or  photographs,  forwarded  to  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  before  October  1,  1902.  They  will  then  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  for  examination,  and,  upon  the  report  of  the  committee,  will  be  determined  what  districts  are  to 
receive  the  prizes. 

Announcement  of  the  award  of  prizes  will  be  made  through  the  public  press,  and  prizes  will  be  for¬ 
warded  promptly  to  those  entitled  to  receive  them.  ...... 

In  this  connection  it  is  recommended  that  teachers  invite  pupils  to  present  for  exhibition  in  their 
several  schools,  drawings  of  school  grounds,  with  suggestions  as  to  how  they  may  be  improved  or  beautified. 
If  possible,  let  local  prizes  be  offered  for  best  efforts  in  this  direction. 

In  1901  only  eleven  school  districts  among  11,000  in  the  state  competed  for  the  Wadsworth  prize. 

The  first  prize  of  $100  was  awarded  to  School  District  No.  15,  town  of  Hempstead,  Nassau  county, 
and  the  second  prize  of  $50  to  the  Broad  Street  School  of  Plattsburgh. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent  to  make  the  awards  was  Dr.  William  J.  Milne, 
President  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Albany;  Prof.  Henry  P.  Warren,  Principal  Boys’  Academy, 
Albany,  and  William  S.  Egerton,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  Albany. 

For  Greatest  Improvement 

Through  the  courtesy  and  liberality  of  The  Perry  Mason  Company  of  Boston,  publishers  of  the 
“  Youth's  Companion,”  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  authorized  to  offer  twenty  Ameri¬ 
can  flags,  each  six  by  nine  feet,  made  of  the  best  quality  bunting,  as  prizes  for  the  twenty  schools  of  our 
State  which  shall  show  the  greatest  improvement  in  school  grounds  during  the  year  beginning  May  1,  1902. 

As  soon  as  practicable  in  the  spring,  every  school  district  entering  this  competition  should  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  school  commissioner  a  photograph  showing  existing  conditions.  In  the  fall,  before  the  frosts 
appear,  another  photograph  should  be  taken,  and  the  two  photographs  submitted  by  the  school  commissioner 
to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  who  will  appoint  judges.  Each  photograph  must  have 
the  indorsement  of  the  school  commissioner,  and  must  show  the  number  of  the  school  district  and  name 
of  trustee,  with  post-office  address,  dates,  explanations,  etc. 


The  Annuals  are  reprinted  each  year  in  annual  reports 


Consult  previous  Annuafs  for  suggestions  and  literary  extracts 


SUGGESTIONS 


Full  instructions  regarding  preparation  of  programs  and  planting  of  trees  have  been 
given  in  previous  annuals,  with  suggestive  programs. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  let  the  pupils  vote  on  the  tree  or  ivy  to  be  planted,  and  then  appoint 
two  or  three  of  them  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  beauty,  utility, 
and  general  characteristics  of  whatever  is  selected,  and  report  in  an  essay  or  talk  on  the 
subject  on  Arbor  day. 

Make  the  pupils  feel,  both  in  country  and  city  schools,  that  it  is  their  duty  as  well  as 
their  pleasure  to  use  Arbor  day  to  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  their  school  surroundings. 

Connect  the  exercises  as  far  as  possible  with  the  trend  of  the  school  work,  and  select 
such  items  as  may  widen  the  pupils’  knowledge  of  local  trees  and  shrubs  and  bird  life. 

The  programs  outlined  in  the  annual  are  suggestive  only.  Vary  to  suit  time,  condi¬ 
tions,  and  grades,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  include  new  ideas  which  may  suggest  themselves. 


O  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth  and  sea, 

To  Thee  all  praise  and  glory  be; 

How  shall  we  show  our  love  to  Thee, 

Who  givest  all? 

The  golden  sunshine,  vernal  air, 

Sweet  flowers  and  fruit  Thy  love  declare; 

When  harvests  ripen,  Thou  art  there, 

Who  givest  all. 

Christopher  Wordsworth 


In  nature  all  is  managed  for  the  best  with  perfect  frugality  and  just  reserve,  profuse 
to  none,  but  bountiful. to  all;  never  employing  on  one  thing  more  than  enough,  but  with 
exact  economy  retrenching  the  superfluous,  and  adding  force  to  what  is  principal  in 
everything. 
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Shaftesbury 


SUPERINTENDENT'S  LETTER  TO  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS 


FELLOW-WORKERS  IN  THE  CAUSE  OF  EDUCATION: 

This  second  day  of  May,  1902,  is  the  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  celebration  of  Arbor 
day  in  the  public  schools  of  this  great  commonwealth. 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  117,364  exercises  held  in  our  public  schools  in  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  day,  and  the  346,317  trees  planted  by  the  pupils  of  those  schools  have  materially 
advanced  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  preservation  and  restoration  of  our  forests  —  a 
sentiment  which  has  found  expression  in  laws  establishing  the  State  Preserve  in  the  Adiron¬ 
dack^  and  in  the  organization  of  a  school  of  forestry  under  the  direction  of  Cornell 
University. 

Better  still,  we  believe  these  exercises  have  inculcated  in  our  youth  a  growing  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  benefits  of  arboriculture,  and  a  genuine  love  for  nature  in  all  her  forms,  which 
will  tend  to  develop  in  the  rising  generation  finer  sensibilities,  more  generous  ideals  of  life, 
and  greater  respect  and  veneration  for  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  nature’s  God.  if 
this  belief  is  well  founded,  the  legislature,  in  establishing  Arbor  day,  budded  far  better 
than  it  knew,  by  providing  not  only  for  the  material  welfare  of  the  future  citizen  and  of 
the  state,  but  for  an  aesthetic  training  and  development  essential  to  the  highest  type  of 
civilization. 

I,  however,  believe  that  the  same  results  may  be  secured,  and,  at  the  same  time,  results 
which  are  immediate,  and  self-evident  as  to  their  value,  by  concentrating  our  attention 
and  our  efforts  upon  the  improvement  of  school  grounds.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  person  traveling  through  a  section  of  the  country  where 
he  is  a  stranger,  unconsciously  measures  the  culture  and  refinement  of  the  community  by 
the  condition  of  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  which  come  to  his  notice.  Possessed  of 
anything  like  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  refining  influences  in  the  environment  of  his 
children,  he  forms  his  judgment  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  locality  as  a  place  to  purchase 
property  or  to  make  a  home.  He  will  interpret  the  neat  and  pleasing  school  surroundings 
as  a  sign  of  a  progressive,  liberal,  and  prosperous  people,  and  he  will  just  as  certainly  inter¬ 
pret  unkempt  and  untidy  school  surroundings  as  a  sign  of  a  slovenly,  careless,  and  thrift¬ 
less  people,  without  pride  either  in  themselves  or  their  posterity. 

To  the  stranger  no  better  advertisement  can  be  given  of  your  farms  and  of  your  people 
than  by  attractive,  well-kept  school  grounds.  While  this  value  is  real  and  material,  there 
is,  from  an  educational  standpoint,  a  still  higher  value  in  the  influence  that  beauty  and 
neatness  and  order  exert  over  the  healthy  and  symmetrical  development  of  the  growing 
child,  and  I  regret  that  in  this  respect  the  pupils  in  the  city  have,  in  most  instances,  the 
advantage  of  the  pupils  in  the  country. 

While  attractive  'school  buildings  are  to  be  desired,  unless  the  grounds  are  well-kept 
and  beautified  by  shrubs,  they  are  by  no  means  so  attractive  as  are  humble  buildings  in  a 
tasty  setting  of  tree  and  shrub  and  vine  and  cleanly-kept  lawn. 

My  fervent  desire  is  that  trustees  and  teachers,  one  and  all,  v/ill  make  this  a  rallying 
day  for  the  beautifying  of  the  school  grounds  of  their  respective  districts,  and  that  the 
result  of  their  cumulative  efforts  may  make  this  truly  the  Empire  State  in  school 
surroundings.  Faithfully  yours, 


Let  the  children  in  our  schools,  the  young  men  and  women  in  our  colleges,  semi¬ 
naries  and  universities,  with  their  instructors,  co-operate  in  the  proper  observance  of  the 
day  by  planting  shrubs,  vines  and  trees  that  will  beautify  the  home,  adorn  the  public 
grounds,  add  wealth  to  the  State,  and  thereby  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our 
people. 

Proclamation  of  the  Governor  of  Illinois 
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SUPERINTENDENTS  LETTER  TO  THE  CHILDREN  OP  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


DEAR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  OF  THE  EMPIRE  STATE: 

Nature  has  once  more  wakened  after  her  long  winter  sleep,  and  to-day  we  welcome 
her  and  listen  to  her  story.  For  many  days  the  birds  have  sung  of  her  coming  and  we 
have  seen  her  banner  in  the  soft  warm  hues  of  the  sky.  And  what  message  does  she  bring 
us?  A  message  of  work  — not  drudgery  nor  grinding  toil,  but  happy,  joyous  work.  Why 
happy  and  joyous?  Because  it  is  useful.  She  is  sprouting  the  grain  in  the  fields,  burst¬ 
ing  the  buds  that  will  blossom  and  fruit,  clothing  the  trees  with  foliage  to  soften  the  sum¬ 
mer  heat,  and  sending  shower  and  sunshine  that  all  may  grow  —  grow  for  mankind,  grow 
for  us. 

Again,  because  it  is  beautiful.  Can  you  think  of  harmony  of  color  richer  than  in  the 
plumage  of  the  bluebird,  or  in  the  flowers  of  the  hepatica  or  arbutus?  Is  there  music 
sweeter  than  the  trill  of  the  lark,  the  whispering  of  the  leaves,  or  the  ripple  of  the  brook? 
All  these  make  us  better  and  nobler.  The  poet  has  told  us  that  the  groves  were  God’s 
first  temples;  His  temples  are  they  still  —  not  groves  of  bare  trees,  but  those  where  the 
thrush  and  the  oriole  sing,  the  trillium  and  the  squirrel-corn  bloom,  and  the  broken 
stumps  are  covered  with  moss  or  twined  with  clematis  and  woodbine.  And  so  we  are 
taught  to  do  things  beautiful.  Whether  our  work  is  in  the  schoolroom,  on  the  grounds 
or  at  home,  let  it  be  beautiful.  The  lesson  may  be  beautiful,  the  work  done  at  home 
beautiful,  and  the  word  spoken  beautiful  in  truth. 

And  above  all,  Nature  is  unselfish.  Through  the  long  winter  she  has  been  resting, 
increasing  her  strength,  that  when  springtime  comes  she  may  do  for  others,  do  for  every 
living  thing,  do  for  us.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  old  Scotch  apple-woman? 
Some  one  had  noticed  her  picking  up  bits  of  something  here  and  there  from  the  street,  and 
asked  her  what  it  was.  “Ah,  bits  of  glass,  sir;  I  pick  them  up  so  the  poor  bairns  will  not 
cut  their  feet.”  She  was  doing  in  her  humble  way  what  she  could  for  others. 

To-day  we  join  with  Nature  to  assist  in  the  good  work  she  is  doing.  Let  us  plant 

the  flower!  we  will  learn  to  love  its  beauty;  let  us  plant  the  tree!  some  one  will  enjoy  its 

shade;  let  us  say  the  kind  word  and  do  the  good  deed!  we  are  helping  some  of  Nature’s 
poor  bairns. 

Emerson  says,  “  Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry 
it  with  us  or  we  find  it  not.”  If  you  desire  to  love  beautiful  things  and  to  live  beautiful 
lives,  you  must  be  surrounded  with  beautiful  influences  during  your  school  days. 

I  hope  that  not  only  to-day,  but  throughout  the  year,  each  of  you  will  take  a  personal 

interest  in  making  your  school  grounds  beautiful  and  attractive.  By  so  doing  you  will 

gain  in  wisdom,  in  the  knowledge  of  truths  greater  than  those  of  books,  for  Nature  herself 
will  be  your  teacher. 

On  this  Arbor  day  may  the  love  of  labor  and  the  joy  of  springtime  fill  your  hearts, 
and  then  may  the  harvest  of  good  and  beautiful  works  be  yours. 

Your  sincere  friend, 


IN  THE  SPRINGTIME 


Through  all  the  East  and  West, 

Glad  birds  now  build  their  nests 
For  love’s  sweet  bye-and-bye; 

Where,  while  one  soars  and  sings, 

One,  folding  happy  wings, 

Shall,  brooding,  cease  to  fly. 

Swallow  and  wren  and  thrush,  in  the  sun  or  soft  spring  rain, 
Each  in  its  way  builds  best,  nor  shall  any  build  in  vain. 
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Selected 


Let  each  child  in  our  public  schools  commit  to  memory  some  sentiment  appropriate 
to  Arbor  day. 


PROGRAM  I 


I  Opening  exercises  —  Reading  from  the  Scriptures  or  other  appropriate  writings 
II  Song 

III  Reading  Arbor  day  law 

IV  Superintendent's  letter  to  school  officers  and  teachers 
V  Song 

VI  Recitation  —  Chorus  of  flowers  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  Leigh  Hunt 

VII  Reading— From  “  The  beauty  of  trees” 

VIII  Recitation —  Birds  music”  -  --  --  --  --  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

IX  Superintendent’s  letter  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
X  Song 

XI  Class  exercises  —  Flower  girls  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  Lucy  Larcom 

XII  Reading  —  Living  in  the  country  ----------  -  Edward  Bok 

XIII  Recitation  —  Choosing  a  building  spot  -  --  --  --  -  Emily  A.  Braddock 

XIV  Planting  trees  or  shrubs 
XV  Closing  song 


In  each  program  provision  should  be  made  for  the  recitation  of  brief  sentiments  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  day  by  pupils  in  grades. 


PROGRAM  II 


I  Opening  exercises  —  Reading  from  Scriptures  or  other  appropriate  writings 
II  Reading  Arbor  day  law 

III  Song 

IV  Superintendent’s  letter  to  school  officers  and  teachers 
V  Class  exercise  —  Quotations 

VI  The  song  sparrow  -  --  --  --  -- . -  Van  Dyke 

VII  Reading  —  Story  of  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  -  --  --  --  --  Thayer 

VIII  Recitation  —  Woodman,  spare  that  tree  -  --  --  --  --  --  Morris 

IX  Song 

X  Superintendent’s  letter  to  the  children  of  the  public  schools 
XI  Recitation  —  A  hopeless  case  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  Oliver  Herford 

XII  Marching  song 

XIII  Recitation  —  May  -  -  -  - . Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

XIV  Planting  trees  or  shrubs 
XV  Closing  song 


Hang  a  pleasant  picture  in  your  schoolroom. 
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HOW  ARBOR  DAY  ENCOURAGES  FORESTRY 


For  the  Arbor  Day  Annual 


The  direct  results  of  Arbor  day  are  seen  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  add  comfort 
and  beauty  to  the  school  grounds  and  give  cheerfulness  to  the  entire  surroundings.  In 
themselves  these  results  are  sufficient  reward  for  the  most  painstaking  efforts.  Yet  there 
are  other  results. 

To  my  mind,  the  indirect  results  of  Arbor  day  are  farther  reaching  and  more  important 
than  the  direct  results.  By  indirect  results  I  mean  those  arising  from  the  knowledge  and 
love  of  trees  gained  by  the  pupil  in  the  well-directed  school  where  Arbor  day  is  duly  cele¬ 
brated.  The  proper  observance  of  the  day  is  necessarily  associated  with  instruction  about 
trees  and  their  usefulness  to  mankind.  This  instruction  is  sure  to  bear  fruit  in  due  time. 
From  the  children  taught  to  observe  and  respect  trees  and  forests  will  grow  men  and 
women  who  will  cordially  support  and  practice  conservative  methods  of  forestry. 

Indeed,  since  the  inauguration  of  Arbor  day,  there  has  already  been  a  widespread  move¬ 
ment  in  America  both  toward  better  knowledge  and  better  practice  of  forestry.  Many 
universities  and  agricultural  colleges  have  organized  forest  classes,  and  three  forest  schools 
have  been  started.  These  classes  and  schools  are  crowded  with  students.  The  enthusiasm 
of  young  men  for  the  study  of  forestry  is  growing  with  wonderful  rapidity.  During  the 
year  1901  there  were  over  700  applications  for  position  of  student  assistant  in  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  nearly  all  of  which  were  from  college  and  university  men.  Forestry  is  taking 
firm  hold  upon  the  young  men. 

It  is  also  attracting  the  attention  of  the  owners  of  forest  land  who  are  seeking  the  high¬ 
est  profits  from  their  investment.  They  are  finding  that  a  sustained  moderate  yield  from  a 
forest  tract  is  better  than  one  rich  harvest  that  leaves  both  the  forest  and  the  land  valueless. 

The  national  government  and  some  of  the  states  have  taken  important  steps  in  forestry 
in  the  last  few  years.  New  York  has  forest  preserves  in  the  Adirondack  and  Catskill 
mountains  of  over  1,300,000  acres,  on  which  the  forest  is  being  protected  for  future  use. 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Michigan  are  following  the  example  of  New  York.  The 
national  government  has  forest  reserves  amounting  to  over  46,000,000  acres.  Almost  every 
year  sees  this  amount  increased.  This  immense  area  will  ultimately  be  managed  so  as  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  sustained  yield  of  timber. 

How  far  the  interest  and  activity  in  forestry  are  traceable  to  Arbor  day  influence  and 
school  instruction  cannot  be  told,  but  it  is  sure  that  they  have  done  much  to  show  the  need 
of  better  care  and  use  of  the  forests  and  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  by  which  the  forests  can  be  made  to  yield  their  best  service  to  man. 

Gifford  Pinchot 

Forester,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

February  20,  1902 


If  you  cannot  plant  a  tree  upon  your  school  grounds,  train  a  vine  upon  the  schoolhouse 
or  place  a  plant  in  your  schoolroom. 


A  VIOLET 


God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year, 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o’er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  dear  faces. 

The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back;  the  odor,  grace  and  hue; 

Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated; 

No  blank  is  left,  no  looking  for  is  cheated, 

It  is  the  thing  we  know. 

So  after  the  death,  winter  it  must  be. 

God  will  not  put  strange  signs  in  the  heavenly  places. 
The  old  love  shall  look  out  from  the  dead  faces. 
Veilchenl  I  shall  have  thee! 
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A.  D.  T.  Whitney 


“  WOODMAN,  SPARE  THAT  TREE” 


“  Woodman,  spare  that  tree,”  is  a  fine  poem;  Morris  never  wrote  a  better  one.  He 
told  the  history  of  it  as  follows:  “  Riding  out  of  town  a  few  days  ago,  in  company  with  a 
friend,  an  old  gentleman,  he  invited  me  to  turn  down  a  little  romantic  woodland  pass,  not 
far  from  Bloomingdale.  ‘Your  object?’  I  inquired.  ‘Merely  to  look  once  more  at  an 
old  tree,  planted  by  grandfather,  long  before  I  was  born,  and  where  my  sister  played  with 
me.  There  I  often  listened  to  the  good  advice  of  my  parents.  Father,  mother,  sisters,  all 
are  gone;  nothing  but  the  old  tree  remains.’  And  a  paleness  overspread  his  fine  counte¬ 
nance.  while  tears  came  to  his  eyesffi  After  a  moment’s  pause,  he  added:  ‘  Don’t  think  me 
foolish.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is;  I  never  ride  out  but  I  turn  down  this  lane  to  look  at  that 
old  tree.  I  have  a  thousand  recollections  about  it,  and  I  always  greet  it  as  a  familiar  and 
well-remembered  friend.’  These  words  were  scarcely  uttered  when  the  old  gentleman 
cried  out,  ‘There  it  is!  ’dj)  Near  the  old  tree  stood  a  man  with  his  coat  off,  sharpening  an 
ax.  ‘You  are  not  going  to  cut  that  tree  down,  surely?’  ‘  Yes,  but  I  am,  though,’  said 
the  woodman.  ‘  What  for?  ’  inquired  the  old  gentleman,  with  choking  emotion. 
‘What  for?  I  like  that.’  ‘Well,  I  will  tell  you;  I  want  that  tree  for  firewood.’  W  What 
is  the  tree  worth  to  you  for  firewood?  ’  ‘  Why,  when  down,  about  ten  dollars.’  ‘  Sup¬ 

pose  I  should  give  you  that  sum,’  said  the  old  gentleman,  ‘would  you  let  it  stand?’ 
‘Yes.’  ‘You  are  sure  of  that?’  ‘  Positive.’  ‘Then  give  rne  a  bond  to  that  effect.’<$  We 
went  into  the  little  cottage  in  which  my  companion  was  born,  now  occupied  by  the 
woodman.  I  drew  up  the  bond.  It  was  signed,  and  the  money  paid  over.  As  we  left, 
the  young  girl,  daughter  of  the  woodman,  assured  us  that  while  she  lived  the  tree 
should  not  be  cut  down.  These  circumstances  made  a  strong  impression  on  my  mind, 
and  furnished  me  with  the  materials  for  the  story  I  send  you.”  ' 

Rev.  W.  M.  Thayer 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 
’Twas  my  forefather’s  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot; 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand, 
Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not! 


When  but  an  idle  boy 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 
In  all  their  gushing  joy, 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand  - 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand! 


That  old  familiar  tree, 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o’er  land  and  sea, 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties, 

Oh,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 


My  heartstrings  round  thee  cling, 

"Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend! 

Here  shall  the  wild  bird  sing, 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 

Old  tree!  the  storm  shall  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 

While  I’ve  a  hand  to  save, 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

George  P.  Morris 


The  rolling  year 

Is  full  of  Thee.  Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love; 

Wide  flush  the  fields;  the  softening  air  is  balm; 

Echo  the  mountains  round;  the  forest  smiles; 

And  every  sense  and  every  heart  is  joy. 

James  Thomson 


While  I  live,  I  trust  I  shall  have  my  trees,  my  peaceful  idyllic  landscape,  my  free  country  life,  at  least 
half  the  year;  and  while  I  possess  so  much  I  shall  own  one  hundred  thousand  shares  in  the  Bank  of 
Contentment.  Bayard  Taylor 


We  hear  the  robin’s  flute-note  clear; 

It  is  the  love-tide  of  the  year. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster 


For,  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth;  fhe  time  of  the 
singing  birds  is  come  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. 
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The  Song  of  Solomon 


LIVING  IN  THE  COUNTRY 


In  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Edward  Bok,  with  much  satisfaction,  notes  the  strong 
tendency  to  country  living,  and  believes  that  “  it  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the  times. 
Nothing  in  the  world  can  keep  a  man  or  woman  so  young  and  fresh  as  to  be  able  to  be  in 
touch  each  day  with  the  perpetual  freshness  and  youth  of  nature.  Suburban  life  means 
more  out-of-doors  living,  and  that  is  what  we  Americans  all  need.  We  want  more  exercise, 
and  suburban  living  makes  that  easier.  We  want  our  interest  in  things  kept  fresh,  and 
that  nature  does  for  us  as  nothing  else  can.  The  more  our  busy  men  see  of  nature’s  restful 
ways,  the  more  restful  will  they  become.  The  closer  we  keep  our  children  to  the  soil,  the 
healthier  will  they  be  physically,  and  the  stronger  will  they  develop  mentally.  The  more 
our  girls  breathe  in  the  pure  air  which  God  intended  for  all,  but  which  man  in  the  cities 
pollutes,  the  better  women  we  shall  have;  the  fewer  worried  mothers  we  shall  see.  The 
more  our  young  men  see  of  out-of-door  sports,  the  more  clearly  they  will  realize  the  great¬ 
ness  of  splendid  physical  health.  The  more  the  tired  housewife  sees  of  flowers  and  plants 
and  trees  the  closer  will  become  her  interest  in  all  things  natural  and  simple;  and  as  she 
sees  the  simplicity  with  which  nature  works,  unconsciously  will  the  lesson  be  forced  upon 
her  and  enter  into  her  own  methods.  We  all  agree  that  there  is  no  teacher  like  nature  her¬ 
self.  Let  us  all,  then,  get  as  close  to  her  as  possible.  Whatever  she  teaches  is  wholesome 
to  the  mind  and  uplifting  to  the  soul  and  strengthening  to  the  body.  In  the  very  act  of 
studying  her  wonderful  ways  there  is  health.” 


One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 


Shakespeare 


How  often  have  I  sat  delighted  under  the  branches  of  a  pine  grove,  and  listened  to  the 
fancied  roaring  of  the  distant  waves  of  the  sea,  as  the  wind  passed  through  the  foliage. 
As  the  breeze  commences,  we  seem  to  hear  the  first  soft  rippling  of  the  waves;  when 
it  increases,  succeeding  waves  of  fuller  swell  flow  tremulously  in  a  delightful  cres¬ 
cendo  upon  the  strand,  and,  after  the  wind  is  lulled,  sink  into  silence  as  they  recede 

from  the  shore.  In  a  grove  of  beeches,  the  sounds  are  suggestive  of  more  lively 

images.  It  seems  as  if  a  host  of  zephyrs  with  their  invisible  wings  were  holding  a  revel 

among  the  branches  —  rising  now,  and  then  alighting,  as  in  the  movement  of  some  elfin 
dance,  and  pursuing  one  another  through  all  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  foliage.  And  we 
need  not  marvel  when  we  listen  to  these  sounds  that  an  imaginative  and  superstitious  race 
should  have  lent  ear  to  them,  as  to  voices  from  heaven,  that  they  should  have  peopled  the 
groves  with  deities  possessing  the  most  lovely  attributes,  who  gave  tongues  to  the  winds, 
and  tuned  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  so  that  every  motion  should  make  them  vibrate  with 
music.  If  we  are  afflicted  with  grief  or  weary  of  society  we  flee  to  the  groves  to  be  soothed 
by  the  quiet  of  their  solitudes,  and  by  the  harmonies  from  their  branches.  Among  the 
thousand  strings  that  are  swept  by  the  winds  there  is  always  a  chord  in  unison  with  our  own 
feelings;  and  while,  at  lulling  intervals,  each  strain  comes  to  the  ear,  the  mind  is  healed 
and  soothed  by  the  melodious  symphonies  that  seem  like  messages  of  peace  from  the 
guardian  deities  of  the  wood.  Setting  aside  all  the  economic  uses  of  the  trees,  their  beauty 
and  their  influences  on  our  happiness  would  alone  render  them  worthy  of  protection  and 
preservation.  We  do  not  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
every  citizen  to  use  all  his  personal  influence  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  them,  and  to  see 
that  no  valuable  tree  is  ever  needlessly  sacrificed.  In  fine,  I  cannot  help  regarding  trees 
as  the  most  poetical  objects  in  nature.  Every  wood  teems  with  suggestions  of  imaginative 
thought;  every  tree  is  vocal  with  language  and  music,  and  its  fruit  and  flowers  do  not 
afford  more  luxury  to  the  sense  than  delight  to  the  mind.  The  trees  have  their  roots  in 
the  earth,  but  they  send  up  their  branches  toward  the  skies,  and  are  so  many  supplicants 
to  heaven  for  blessings  upon  our  homes.  The  slender  gracefulness  of  the  birch  and 
willow,  the  grandeur  of  the  broad  spreading  palm,  the  venerable  majesty  of  the  oak,  the 
flowing  dignity  of  the  elm,  the  proud  magnificence  of  the  towering  pine,  are  all  calculated 
to  inspire  the  mind  with  serene,  lively,  tender,  or  sublime  emotions.  Their  beauty  leads 
us  to  the  love  of  nature,  and  fills  us  with  profound  veneration  for  the  Creator. 

Atlantic  Monthly 
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ARBOR  DAY 


Among  the  agencies  by  which  we  may  hope  to  remedy  the  evils  threatening  us  on 
account  of  the  rapid  wasting  of  our  forests,  Arbor  day  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important.  For  the  settlers  on  the  naked,  wind-swept  prairie  to  plant  trees  was  one  of  the 
first  necessities  of  life,  but  what  could  the  planting  done  by  a  few  settlers  amount  to  on 
those  wide  seas  of  verdure,  treeless  and  shoreless?  It  was  the  happy  fortune  of  one  living 
as  a  pioneer  in  the  treeless  region  of  the  West,  not  only  to  feel  with  those  around  him  the 
evils  of  their  peculiar  situation,  but  to  devise  a  way  which  would  arouse  an  interest  in  the 
needed  work  and  enthusiasm  for  it,  that  would  turn  the  necessary  labor  into  pleasure. 

Thus  Arbor  day  originated,  and  the  person  who  asked,  “  Who  invented  Arbor  day?  ” 
used  the  right  word.  Arbor  day  is  as  truly  an  invention  as  the  steam  engine,  and  its  good 
results  will  be  recognized  in  increasing  measure  with  the  lapse  of  time.  But  Arbor  day  is 
not  for  the  treeless  regions  of  the  West  alone.  The  older  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
are  comparatively  well  wooded.  Yet  even  among  them  there  have  been  serious  encroach¬ 
ments  upon  the  woodlands  by  ax  and  by  fire.  Thus  Arbor  day  is  seen  to  have  spread  far 
beyond  its  place  of  origin.  An  important  development  of  the  Arbor  day  movement  is  in 
connection  with  the  public  schools.  The  pupils  in  the  schools  to-day  will  soon  be  the  men 
and  women,  the  citizens  of  the  country,  holding  its  destiny  in  their  hands.  They  will  be 
all  powerful.  The  children  who  have  been  invited  and  have  assisted  to  plant  shrub  and 
tree  on  the  schoolhouse  ground  will  soon  be  interested  in  the  work  of  their  elders  as  they 
plant  trees  along  the  borders  of  the  street,  and  will  ask  to  join  in  it.  Next  they  will  be 
ready  to  assist  in  bringing  trees  with  which  it  may  be  sought,  perhaps,  to  give  the  village 
cemetery  a  more  pleasant  look,  or  they  will  enter  with  sympathy  into  the  work  of  convert¬ 
ing  some  neglected  spot  of  ground  into  a  comely  park,  or  cleaning  up  a  rough  piece  of 
woodland  so  as  to  make  it  a  pleasant  place  of  recreation.  Thus,  going  on  from  year  to 
year,  a  new  generation  will  soon  come  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  a  generation  full  of 
the  love  of  trees  as  such,  and  not  estimating  them  merely  for  their  value  as  lumber  or  cord 
wood.  They  will  even  have  a  poetic  sensibility  in  respect  to  trees.  Like  the  old  Greeks, 
they  will  sometimes  people  the  woods  and  groves  with  dryads,  or,  as  our  ancestors  did, 
with  gnomes  and  spirits.  They  will  have  learned,  also,  as  their  fathers  have  not,  the 
important  relations  of  forests  to  climate.  The  fact  will  be  familiar  to  them  that  the  wood¬ 
man,  by  an  improvident  use  of  his  ax  upon*  the  hillside,  may  let  loose  the  torrent  or  the 
avalanche,  hurling  ruin  upon  the  fertile  valley  below. 

The  new  generation  will  recognize  that  trees  are  essential  to  man’s  highest  welfare, 
that  they  are  his  best  friends,  that  human  life,  in  fact,  would  be  impossible  without  them. 
As  the  new  generation  comes  into  society  as  its  directors,  we  may  expect  that  they  will  be 
careful  of  the  forests,  and  so  careful,  also,  of  the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

N.  H.  Eggleston 


THE  VOICE  OF 

THE  GRASS 

Here  I 

come,  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

You  cannot  see  me  coming, 

Nor  hear  my  low  sweet  humming; 

Here  I  come,  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 
More  welcome  than  the  flowers, 

In  summer’s  pleasant  hours. 

For  in  the  starry  night, 

The  gentle  cow  is  glad, 

And  the  glad  morning  light. 

And  the  merry  bird  not  sad, 

I  come 

quietly  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

To  see  me  creeping,  creeping  everywhere. 

Sarah  Roberts 

Nature  made  ferns  for  pure  leaves,  to  show  what  she  could  do  in  that  line. 

Thoreau 

To  own  a  bit  of  ground,  to  scratch  it  with  a  hoe,  to  plant  seeds  and  watch  their  renewal  of  life  —  this 
is  the  commonest  delight  of  the  race,  the  most  satisfactory  thing  one  can  do. 
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Warner 


THE  SCHOOL  GROUNDS 


It  will  not  be  difficult  to  educate  school  boys  to  respect  flower-borders,  window-boxes, 
vines  and  shrubbery,  if  teachers  themselves  will  display  intelligent  interest  and  affection 
for  the  school  grounds.  When  these  are  of  considerable  size,  a  great  educational  field 
can  be  opened  by  teachers  who  know  something  of  botany,  plant-growth  and  forestry. 
Such  surroundings  can  be  employed  to  the  highest  advantage  in  cultivating  in  children 
observation  and  in  imparting  elementary  ideas  of  natural  science.  How  many  teachers 
are  there  who  care  for  these  things  or  are  qualified  to  instruct  children  in  the  laws  of 
plant-growth?  We  apprehend  that  there  are  comparatively  few  who  do  not  need  an 
elementary  education  in  botany  and  forestry.  The  beginning  of  this  educational  reform 
really  lies  with  the  teachers  themselves. 

New  York  Tribune 


MARJORIE'S  ALMANAC 


(To  be  given  by  four  pupils  appropriately  dressed  to  represent  the  seasons.) 


First  Pupil: 

Robins  in  the  treetop, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 

Green  things  a  growing 
Everywhere  you  pass; 

Sudden  little  breezes, 

Showers  of  silver  dew. 

Black  bough  and  bent  twig 
Budding  out  anew, 

Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 
Fringed  elm  and  larch  — 
Don’t  you  think  that  May  time’s 
Pleasanter  than  March? 

Second  Pupil: 

Apples  in  the  orchard 
Mellowing  one  by  one; 
Strawberries  upturning 
Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun; 

Roses  faint  with  sweetness, 
Lilies  fair  of  face, 

Drowsy  scents  and  murmurs 
Hunting  every  place; 

Lengths  of  golden  sunshine, 
Moonlight  bright  as  day. 
Don’t  you  think  that  summer’s 
Pleasanter  than  May? 


Third  Pupil: 

Roger  in  the  corn  patch, 

Whistling  negro  songs; 

Pussy  by  the  hearthside 
Romping  with  the  tongs; 

Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind; 

Red  leaf  and  gold  leaf 
Rustling  down  the  wind; 

Mother  “  doin’  peaches  ” 

All  the  afternoon, — 

Don’t  you  think  that  autumn’s 
Pleasanter  than  June? 

Fourth  Pupil: 

Little  fairy  snowflakes 
Dancing  in  the  flue; 

Old  Mr.  Santa  Claus," 

What  is  keeping  you? 

Twilight  and  firelight, 

Shadows  come  and  go; 

Merry  chime  of  sleighbells 
Tinkling  through  the  snow, 

Mother  knitting  stockings, 

(Pussy’s  got  the  ball), — 

Don’t  you  think  that  winter’s 
Pleasanter  than  all? 

T.  B.  Aldrich 


BIRD  HOMES 


The  skylark’s  nest  among  the  grass 
And  waving  corn  is  found; 

The  robin’s  on  a  shady  bank, 

With  oak  leaves  strewed  around. 

The  martins  build  their  nests,  of  clay, 
In  rows  beneath  the  eaves; 

While  silvery  lichens,  moss,  and  hair, 
The  chaffinch  interweaves. 

The  sparrow  has  a  nest  of  hay, 

With  feathers  warmly  lined; 

The  ring-dove’s  careless  nest  of  sticks 
On  lofty  trees  we  find. 


Rooks  build  together  in  a  wood. 

And  often  disagree; 

The  owl  will  build  inside  a  barn 
Or  in  a  hollow  tree. 

The  blackbird’s  nest,  of  grass  and  mud, 
In  bush  and  bank  is  found; 

The  lapwing’s  darkly  spotted  eggs 
Are  laid  upon  the  ground. 

Birds  build  their  nests  from  year  to  year, 
According  to  their  kind, — 

Some  very  neat  and  beautiful, 

Some  easily  designed. 
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BIRDS  MUSIC 


The  little  leaves  upon  the  trees 

Are  written  o’er  with  notes  and  words. 
The  pretty  madrigals  and  glees 

Sung  by  the  merry  minstrel  birds. 

Their  teacher  is  the  wind.  I  know; 

For  while  they’re  busy  at  their  song, 
He  turns  the  music  quickly,  so 

The  tune  may  smoothly  move  along. 


So  all  through  summertime  they  sing. 

And  make  the  woods  and  meadows  sweet, 
And  teach  the  brooks,  soft  murmuring, 

Their  dainty  carols  to  repeat. 

And  when,  at  last,  their  lessons  done, 

The  winter  brings  a  frosty  day. 

Their  teacher  takes  them,  one  by  one, 

Their  music,  too,  and  goes  away. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman 


In  the  woods,  is  perpetual  youth.  Within  these  plantations  of  God,  a  decorum  and 
sanctity  reign,  a  perennial  festival  is  dressed,  and  the  guest  sees  not  how  he  should  tire  of 
them  in  a  thousand  years.  In  the  woods  one  returns  to  reason  and  faith.  There  I  feel 
that  nothing  can  befall  one  in  life  —  no  disgrace,  no  calamity  (leaving  one  my  eyes),  which 
nature  can  not  repair.  Standing  on  the  bare  ground  —  my  head  bathed  by  the  blithe  air, 
and  uplifted  into  infinite  space  —  all  mean  egotism  vanishes.  I  become  a  transparent  eye¬ 
ball.  I  am  nothing.  I  see  all.  The  currents  of  the  Universal  Being  circulate  through 
me;  I  am  part  or  particle  of  God.  The  name  of  the  nearest  friend  sounds  then  foreign 
and  accidental.  To  be  brothers,  to  be  acquaintances  —  master  or  servant,  is  then  a  trifle 
and  a  disturbance.  I  am  the  lover  of  uncurtained  and  immortal  beauty.  In  the  wilderness 
I  find  something  more  dear  and  connate  than  in  streets  and  villages.  In  the  tranquil 
landscape,  and  especially  in  the  distant  line  on  the  horizon,  man  beholds  somewhat  as 
beautiful  as  his  own  nature. 

Emerson 


THE  SONG-SPARROW 


There  is  a  bird  I  know  so  well, 

It  seems  as  if  he  must  have  sung 
Beside  my  crib  when  I  was  young; 

Before  I  knew  the  way  to  spell 

The  name  of  even  the  smallest  bird. 

His  gentle,  joyful  song  I  heard. 

Xow  see  if  you  can  tell,  my  dear, 

What  bird  if  is,  that  every  year. 

Sings  “  Sweet  —  sweet  —  sweet  —  very  merry 


He  comes  in  March,  when  winds  are  strong, 

And  snow  returns  to  hide  the  earth; 

But  still  he  warms  his  head  with  mirth, 

And  waits  for  May.  He  lingers  long 
While  flowers  fade,  and  every  day 
Repeats  his  sweet,  contented  lay; 

As  if  to  say,  we  need  not  fear 
The  seasons  change,  if  love  is  here, 

.”  ’With  “  Sweet  —  sweet  —  sweet  — very  merry  cheer.” 


He  does  not  wear  a  Joseph’s  coat 
Of  many  colors,  smart  and  gay; 

His  suit  is  Quaker  brown  ana  gray. 

With  darker  patches  at  his  throat. 

And  yet  of  all  the  well-dressed  throng. 

Not  one  can  sing  so  brave  a  song. 

It  makes  the  pride  of  looks  appear 

A  vain  and  foolish  thing  to  hear 

His  “  Sweet  —  sweet  —  sweet  —  very  merry  cheer.” 

Henry  Van  Dyke 


When  first  the  crocus  thrusts  its  paint  of  gold 
Up  through  the  still  snow-drifted  garden-mould, 

And  folded  green  things  in  dim  woods  unclose 
Their  crinkled  spears,  a  sudden  tremor  goes 
Into  my  veins  and  makes  one  kith  and  kin 
To  every  wild-born  thing  that  thrills  and  blows. 

T.  B.  Aldrich 


It  is  probably  true  that  the  number  of  our  birds  destroyed  bj’  man  is  but  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  number  cut  off  by  their  natural  enemies;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
those  he  destroys  are  in  addition  to  those  thus  cut  off,  and  that  it  is  this  extra  or  artificial 
destruction  that  disturbs  the  balance  of  nature. 


io 


Burroughs 


JOHNNY  APPLESEED 


What  is  most  interesting  is  the  habit  he  had  of  planting  seeds  wherever  he  went 
When  he  ate  an  apple  or  a  peach  or  a  pear  he  put  the  seeds  carefully  in  a  pouch  he  car¬ 
ried,  and  when  he  reached  a  fertile  valley,  where  he  thought  a  family  would  surely  come 
to  live  some  time,  the  seeds  were  carefully  planted.  So  it  happened  that  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  travelers  looking  for  homes  in  the  wide  Western  country  have  come  upon 
fruit  trees  in  the  wilderness,  and  there  have  made  homes. 


Thus  he  traveled  over  many  States  when 
him  to  sprout  and  grow  when  he  was  gone, 
will  say,  as  well  as  a  philosopher  and  a  poet, 
and  I  are,  yet  he  did  a  great  deal  of  good, 
tented  to  be  without  even  a  name.  So  they 
of  the  songs: 

I  love  to  plant  a  little  seed 
Whose  fruit  I  never  see; 

Some  hungry  stranger  it  will  feed. 

When  if  becomes  a  tree. 

I  love  to  sing  a  little  song 
Whose  words  attune  the  day, 

And  round  me  see  the  children  throng 
When  I  begin  to  play. 


they  were  yet  new,  leaving  the  seeds  behind 
Poor  Johnny!  He  was  a  philanthropist,  you 
That  is  true.  He  was  not  ambitious,  as  you 
He  made  many  people  happy,  and  was  con- 
called  him  Johnny  Appleseed.  Here  is  one 


So  I  can  never  lonely  be, 
Although  I  am  alone, 

I  think  of  future  apple  trees 
Which  help  the  men  unknown. 

I  sing  my  heart  into  the  air. 

And  plant  my  way  with  seed. 
The  song  sends  music  everywhere. 
The  tree  will  tell  my  deed. 


TELLTALES 


Pussy  willow  had  a  secret  that  the  snowdrops  whispered  her, 

And  she  purred  it  to  the  south  wind  while  it  stroked  her  velvet  fur; 

And  the  south  wind  hummed  it  softly  to  the  busy  honey  bees. 

And  they  buzzed  it  to  the  blossoms  on  the  scarlet  maple  trees; 

And  these  dropped  it  to  the  wood  brooks  brimming  full  of  melted  snow, 

And  the  brooks  told  Robin  Redbreast,  as  they  chattered  to  and  fro; 

Little  Robin  could  not  keep  it,  so  he  sang  it  loud  and  clear 

To  the  sleepy  fields  and  meadows,  “  Wake  up!  cheer  up!  spring  is  here.” 

Youth’s  Companion 


CHOOSING  A  BUILDING  SPOT 


“Chirp!  chipper!  twitter!  trill!” 

All  on  a  morn  of  May, 

Lord  and  Lady  Robin  were  out, 

So  brave  in  their  scarlet  and  gray, 

Fain  to  spy  what  spot  might  be  best 

For  building  their  palace,  that  we  call  a  nest. 


“  Chirp!  chipper!  twitter!  trill!  ” 

“  Here,  Oh,  here  let  it  be! 

White  blossoms,  and  red,  red  fruit 
Will  come  to  the  cherry  tree.” 

“  There,  Oh,  there,  in  yon  maple  high; 
Near,  so  near  to  the  bright  blue  sky! 


“  Chirp!  chipper!  twitter!  trill!  ” 

Loud  and  fast  and  long; 

Sweetest  wrangle  ever  heard, 

For  it  was  all  in  song. 

And  the  spot  Lord  and  Lady  Robin  liked  best 
You  will  know  by  and  by  when  you  see  the  nest. 

Emily  A.  Braddock 


A  young  bird  in  the  nest  first  lifts 
His  wondering  eyes  thro’  sunny  rifts 
Of  happy  leaves;  about  his  nest 
The  russet  arms  are  strongly  pressed. 
The  springing  arches,  high  and  dim, 

Are  haunted  hy  the  whispered  hymn 
Of  summer  winds,  while  far  below 
The  voices  of  the  great  world  flow. 

Selected 


When  April  winds 

Grew  soft,  the  maple  burst  into  a  flush 
Of  scarlet  flowers.  The  tulip  tree,  high  up, 
Opened,  in  airs  of  June,  her  multitude 
Of  golden  chalices  to  humming  birds 
And  silken  wing’d  insects  of  the  sky. 

Bryant 


II 


WHEN  THE  WOODS  TURN  GREEN  AGAIN 


There’s  a  warm,  warm  wind  comes  from  the  South, 
With  a  promise  and  a  song  — 

A  song  that  wells  from  a  rose-lipped  mouth, 

In  cadence  full  and  strong. 

It  whispers,  whispers  through  the  day 
To  the  hearts  of  longing  men, 

That  the  time  is  coming  on  the  way 
When  the  woods  turn  green  again. 


When  the  woods  turn  green  in  the  sunshine’s  kiss, 
And  dream  o’er  the  lazy  pool. 

Where  the  dappled  shadows,  hit-and-miss. 

Sway  slowly,  dark  and  cool, 

And  the  long,  long  dawnings  bring  the  tune 
Of  the  robin,  thrush  and  wren, 

Till  they  lullaby  to  the  day-held  moon, 

.  When  the  woods  turn  green  again. 


When  the  woods  turn  green,  and  the  sky’s  rich  hue 
Takes  a  deeper,  truer  shade, 

And  the  blood-red  poppies  dot  the  view 
In  a  pattern  God  has  made. 

Then  the  song  the  South  wind  sings  so  low 
Will  live  on  the  hill  and  glen, 

And  its  mellow  notes  into  being  grow 
When  the  woods  turn  green  again. 

W.  D.  Nesbit,  in  Baltimore  American 


Wake  up  desire  in  the  patrons  for  better  school  grounds  and  schoolrooms.  Make 
the  schoolhouse  the  centre  of  neighborhood  life  and  pride  and  you  have  bridged  the  gulf. 

D.  E.  McClure 


If  we  desire  our  children  to  love  beautiful  things  and  to  live  beautiful  lives,  we  must 
surround  them  with  beautiful  influences  during  their  school  days. 


Though  we  travel  the  world  over  to  find  the  beautiful,  we  must  carry  it  with  us,  or  we  find  it  not. 

Emerson 


LITTLE  BIRD  BLUE 


Little  Bird  Blue,  come  sing  us  your  song; 

The  cold  winter  weather  has  lasted  so  long, 
We’re  tired  of  skates,  and  we’re  tired  of  sleds, 
We’re  tired  of  snowbanks  as  high  as  our  heads; 
Now  we’re  watching  for  you, 

Little  Bird  Blue. 


Soon  as.  you  sing,  then  the  springtime  will  come, 
The  robins  will  call  and  the  honey  bees  hum, 

And  the  dear  little  pussies,  so  cunning  and  gray, 
Will  sit  in  the  willow  trees  over  the  way; 

So  hurrv.  please  do, 

Little  Bird  Blue. 


We’re  longing  to  hunt  in  the  woods,  for  we  know 
Just  where  the  spring  beauties  and  liverwort  grow; 
We’re  sure  they  will  peep  when  they  hear  your  first 
song, 

But  why  are  you  keeping  us  waiting  so  long. 

All  waiting  for  you, 

Little  Bird  Blue? 


The  good  observer  of  nature  exists  in  fragments,  a  trait  here  and  a  trait  there, 
it  concerns  him  to  see. 


Each  person  sees  what 
Burroughs 


There  was  never  mystery 

But  ’tis  figured  in  the  flowers; 

Was  never  secret  history 

But  birds  tell  it  in  the  bowers. 

Emerson 


Let  the  central  idea  of  Arbor  day  be  the  beautifying  of  school  surroundings, 
by  both  teachers  and  pupils. 


Better  work  will  be  done 
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J  A  CK-1N-  THE-P  ULPI T 


Crackle!  crack!  the  ice  is  melting; 

From  the  west  the  rain  comes  pelting:. 

Swish  and  gurgle,  splash  and  spatter! 

“  Holloo!  good  folks,  what’s  the  matter? 

Seems  to  me  the  roof  is  leaking!  ” — 

Jack  from  down  below  is  speaking. 

You  know  little  Jack?  In  the  spring  he  is  seen  on  the  swampy  edge 

Of  the  hemlock-wood,  looking  out  from  the  shade  of  the  fern-wreathed  ledge; 

But  in  winter  he  cuddles  close  under  a  thatch  of  damp  leaves  — 

Now  the  water  is  trickling  fast  in  through  his  garret  eaves; 

And  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  up  he  starts,  out  of  his  cosy  bed, 

And  he  carefully  holds,  while  he  climbs  aloft^  his  umbrella  over  his  head. 

High  time  for  you  to  be  up,  Jack,  when  every  growing  thing 
Is  washing  and  sunning  itself.  Jack,  and  getting  ready  for  spring! 

Little  Jack,  the  country  preacher, 

Thinks,  “  These  rustics  need  a  teacher: 

I  shall  scold  the  wild  young  flowers 
For  coquetting  with  the  showers 
That  invade  my  honest  dwelling: 

What  I’ll  tell  them  —  there’s  no  telling.” 

They  call  him  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,  he  stands  up  so  stiff  and  queer 

On  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  and  waits  for  the  flower-folk  to  come  and  hear 

The  text  and  the  sermon,  and  all  the  grave  things  that  he  has  to  say; 

But  the  blossoms  they  laugh  and  they  dance, —  they  are  wilder  than  ever  to-day; 

And  as  nobody  stops  to  listen,  so  never  a  word  has  he  said; 

But  there  in  his  pulpit  he  stands,  and  holds  his  umbrella  over  his  head. 

And  we  have  not  a  doubt  in  our  minds,  Jack,  you  are  wisely  listening 

To  the  organ-chant  of  the  winds,  Jack,  and  the  tunes  that  the  sweet  birds  sing! 

L.  Larcom 


Nature  never  deserts  the  wise  and  pure;  no  plot  so  narrow  be,  but  nature  there, 
no  waste  so  vacant,  but  may  well  employ  each  faculty  of  sense,  and  keep  the  heart  awake 
to  love  and  beauty.  Coleridge 


And  ’tis  my  faith,  that  every  flower 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes. 

Wordsworth 


Art  may  err,  but  nature  cannot  miss. 


Dryden 


We  are  what  suns,  and  windst  and  waters  make  us; 

The  mountains  are  our  sponsors,  and  the  rills 
Fashion  and  win  their  nurslings  with  their  smiles. 

Walter  Savage  Landor 


A  HOPELESS  CASE 


Her  sisters  shunned  her,  half  in  fear 
And  half  in  pity,  “  ’Tis  too  bad 
She  is  not  made  as  we  —  poor  dear! 
(Four  leaves  instead  of  three  she  had.) 

Said  Doctor  Bee:  “  Her  case  is  rare 
And  due  to  influence  parental. 

To  amputate  I  would  not  dare, 

The  operation  might  be  fatal. 


“  With  rest  and  care  and  simple  food 
She  may  outlive  both  you  and  me; 

A  change  of  scene  might  do  her  good.” 
(One  bag  of  honey  was  his  fee.) 

“  Take  me!  take  me!  ”  the  clovers  cry, 
To  a  maid  bending  wistful-eyed. 

With  gentle  hand  she  puts  them  by, 
Till  all  but  one  are  passed  aside. 


Before  her  sister’s  wondering  eyes 
Her  leaves  with  kisses  are  told  over. 

“  At  last!  at  last!  ”  the  maiden  cries, 

“  I’ve  found  you,  little  four-leaved  clover.” 
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Oliver  Hereford 


PRESERVE  ARBOR  DAY  ANNUALS 


Teachers  are  urged  to  preserve  this  annual  as  a  part  of  the  school  library.  With 
previous  annuals  issued  from  this  Department  it  will  prove  a  valuable  source  tor  memory 
gems  which  children  should  learn  and  make  their  own.  The  programs  arranged  are  merely 
suggestive,  and  the  order  of  the  exercises  and  their  length,  and  the  matter  used  should  be 
varied  to  adapt  them  to  circumstances.  Endeavor  to  stimulate  ideas  that  shall  lead  to 
closer  observation  and  study  of  plants  and  trees,  to  more  thoughtful  kindness  to  dumb 
animals,  and  to  abomination  of  the  crime  of  killing  our  singing  birds,  and  thoughtlessly  or 
wantonly  destroying  their  eggs  and  nests.  Let  the  interest  in  Arbor  day  be  a  growing 
interest  that  shall  year  after  year  bear  more  excellent  fruitage. 


I  learned  all  weather  signs  of  day  and  night; 

No  bird  but  I  could  name  him  by  his  flight. 

Lowell 


A  TREE  SONG 


Sing  of  this  or  that  tree, 

Growing  here  or  there; 

All  around  the  world,  dear, 

Every  tree  is  fair. 

North  or  South  it  may  be. 

Maybe  East  or  West; 

Cut  take  them  all  in  all,  dear, 

The  Christmas  tree  is  best. 

Truth 


Sing  a  song  of  Oak  trees; 

Sing  a  song  of  Pine; 

Sing  of  Elm  and  Hickory, 
Growing  broad  and  fine. 
Sing  about  the  Ash  tree, 
Poplar  tree  and  Beech, 
Maple,  Birch  and  Apple  tree. 
Pear  and  Plum  and  Peach. 


A  COMPARISON 


I’d  ruther  lay  out  here  among  the  trees. 
With  the  singin  birds  and  bumblebees, 
A-knowin  that  I  can  do  as  I  please, 

Than  to  live  what  folks  call  a  life  of  ease 
Up  thar  in  the  city. 

For  I  really  don’t  ’xactly  understan’ 

Where  the  comfort  is  for  any  man 
In  walkin  hot  bricks  and  usin  a  fan 
And  enjoyin  himself  as  he  says  he  can, 

Up  thar  in  the  city. 

It’s  kinder  lonesome,  mebbe  you’ll  say, 
A-livin  out  here  day  after  day 
In  this  kinder  easy,  careless  way. 

But  an  hour  out  here’s  better’n  a  day 
Up  thar  in  the  city. 


As  for  that,  just  look  at  the  flowers  aroun’ 

A-peepin  their  heads  up  all  over  the  groun’, 

And  the  fruit  a-bendin  the  trees  way  down; 

You  don’t  find  sech  things  as  these  in  town. 

Or,  ruther,  in  the  city. 

As  I  said  afore,  sech  things  as  these  — 

The  flowers,  the  birds  and  the  bum’lbees 
And  a-livin  out  here  among  the  trees, 

Where  you  can  take  your  ease  and  do’s  you  please — 
Make  it  better’n  the  city. 

Now,  all  the  talk  don’t  ’mount  to  snuff 
’Bout  this  kinder  life  a-bein  rough, 

And  I’m  sure  it’s  plenty  good  enough, 

And,  ’tween  you  and  me,  ’taint  as  tough 
As  livin  in  the  city. 

—  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Just  to  bloom  beside  your  way, 

That  is  why  the  flowers  are  sweet. 

You  want  fresh  ones  every  day. 

That  is  why  the  flowers  are  fleet. 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton 


Looks  through  nature  up  to  nature’s  God. 


Pope 


There  is  no  unbelief. 

Whoever  plants  a  seed  beneath  the  sod 
And  waits  to  see  it  push  away  the  clod 
Trusts  in  God. 

Bulwer-Lytton 


So  long  as  the  rivers  flow, 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise, 
May  the  forest  sing  to  the  skies 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 

W.  H.  Venable 
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THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER’S  CREED 


I  believe  in  boys  and  girls,  the  men  and  women  of  a  great  to-morrow;  that  whatsoever 
the  boy  soweth  the  man  shall  reap. 

I  believe  in  the  curse  of  ignorance,  in  the  efficacy  of  schools,  in  the  dignity  of  teaching, 
and  in  the  joy  of  serving  others. 

I  believe  in  wisdom  as  revealed  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in  the  pages  of  a  printed 
bo^k,  in  lessons  taught,  not  so  much  by  precept  as  by  example,  in  ability  to  work  with 
the  hands  as  well  as  to  think  with  the  head,  in  everything  that  makes  life  large  and  lovely. 

I  believe  in  beauty  in  the  schoolroom,  the  home,  in  the  daily  life  and  in  out  of  doors. 

I  believe  in  laughter,  in  love,  in  faith,  all  distant  hopes  that  lure  us  on. 

I  believe  that  every  hour  of  every  day  we  receive  a  just  reward  for  all  we  are  and  for 
all  we  do. 

I  believe  in  the  present  and  its  opportunities,  in  the  future  and  its  promises  and  in  the 
divine  joy  of  living. 

Edwin  Osgood  Grover,  in  School  News  and  Practical  Educator 


Who  can  paint  like  nature?  Can  imagination  boast,  amid  its  gay  creation,  hues  like 
hers?  or  can  it  mix  them  with  that  matchless  skill,  and  lay  them  on  so  delicately  fine, 
and  lose  them  in  each  other,  as  appears  in  every  bud  that  blows? 

Thomson 


Nature  ever  provides  for  her  own  exigencies. 


Seneca 


The  great  demand  is  that  the  school  of  the  time  shall  blend  nature  in  books  with 
nature  as  it  is  in  life.  A.  E.  Winship 


It  is  just  as  essential  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  provide  neat  and  attractive  school 
buildings  and  grounds  as  that  they  demand  of  their  teacher  neatness  of  dress  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  manner.  Arbor  day 


SPRING  MAGIC 


A  little  sun,  a  little  rain, 

A  soft  wind  blowing  from  the  west, 

And  woods  and  fields  are  sweet  again, 

And  warmth  within  the  mountain’s  breast. 


So  simple  is  the  earth  we  tread, 

So  quick  with  love  and  life  her  frame. 

Ten  thousand  years  have  dawned  and  fled, 
And  still  her  magic  is  the  same. 

S.  A.  Brooke 


Nature  and  wisdom  always  say  the  same. 

Juvenal 


Nature  gives  to  every  time  and  season  some  beauties  of  its  own;  and  from  morning  to 
night,  as  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  is  but  a  succession  of  changes  so  gentle  and  easy 
that  one  can  scarcely  mark  their  progress. 

Dickens 


Come,  happy  children,  come  with  me. 
We’ll  walk  on  the  hills  and  by  the  brooks; 
And  I’ll  show  you  stories  in  pretty  books. 
There  isn’t  a  blossom  under  our  feet, 

But  has  some  teaching  short  and  sweet, 

That  is  richly  worth  the  knowing. 
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Alice  Cary 


MAY 


May  shall  make  the  world  anew; 

Golden  sun  and  silver  dew, 

Money  minted  in  the  sky, 

Shall  the  earth’s  new  garments  buy. 

May  shall  make  the  orchards  bloom; 

And  the  blossoms’  fine  perfume 
Shall  set  all  the  honey-bees 
Murmuring  among  the  trees. 

May  shall  make  the  bud  appear 
Like  a  jewel,  crystal  clear, 

’Mid  the  leaves  upon  the  limb 
Where  the  robin  lifts  his  hymn. 

May  shall  make  the  wild  flowers  tell 
Where  the  shining  snowflakes  fell. 

Just  as  though  each  snowflake’s  heart, 

By  some  secret,  magic  art, 

Were  transmitted  to  a  flower 
In  the  sunlight  and  the  shower. 

Is  there  such  another,  pray, 

Wonder-making  month  as  May? 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman 


Surely  there  is  something  in  the  unruffled  calm  of  nature  that  overawes  our  little 
anxiety  and  doubts:  the  sight  of  the  deep-blue  sky,  and  the  clustering  stars  above,  seem 
to  impart  a  quiet  to  the  mind.  Jonathan  Edwards 


The  beautiful  colored  illustrations  used  in  this  Annual  are  furnished  by  A.  W.  Mum- 
ford,  203  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago.  He  publishes  nearly  500  different  pictures  of  birds, 
flowers,  animals  and  “  all  nature,”  which  he  will  furnish  to  teachers  at  two  cents  each. 
Lists  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Can  trouble  dwell  with  April  days? 


Tennyson 
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Remember  Memorial  day,  May  30,  and  Flag  day,  June  14 


For  patriotic  selections,  see  Manual  of  Patriotism. 


A  copy  of  the  Manual  of  Patriotism  should  be  in  your  schoolhouse;  if  not  there,  report 
the  fact  to  your  school  commissioner. 


See  that  the  American  flag  floats  over  the  schoolhouse  or  has  an  honored  position 
near  it. 

Let  no  day  pass  without  giving  the  flag  a  salute. 


ARBOR  DAY  —  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


Laws  of  1894,  chapter  556,  title  15 

Sec.  44.  Arbor  day. —  The  Friday  following  the  first  day  ' of  May  in  each  year  shall  be 
known  throughout  the  state  as  Arbor  day. 

Sec.  45.  Duty  of  school  authorities. —  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  authorities  of  every 
public  school  in  this  state  to  assemble  the  scholars  in  their  charge  on  that  day  in  the  school 
building,  or  elsewhere,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  to  provide  for  and  conduct,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  city  superintendent  or  the  school  commissioner,  or  other 
chief  officers  having  the  general  oversight  of  the  public  schools  in  each  city  or  district, 
such  exercises  as  shall  tend  to  encourage  the  planting,  protection  and  preservation  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  such 
results. 

Sec.  46.  Course  of  exercise  and  instruction  —  Distribution  of  copies. —  The  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  from  time  to  time  a  course 
of  exercises  and  instruction  in  the  subjects  hereinbefore  mentioned,  which  shall  be  adopted 
and  observed  by  the  public  school  authorities  on  Arbor  day,  and  upon  receipt  of  copies  of 
such  course,  sufficient  in  number  to  supply  all  the  schools  under  their  supervision,  the 
school  commissioner  or  city  superintendent  aforesaid  shall  promptly  provide  each  of  the 
schools  under  his  or  their  charge  with  a  copy,  and  cause  it  to  be  observed. 

Sec.  47.  Annual  appropriation. —  The  legislature  shall  annually  make  an  appropriation 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN  DONE  ON  ARBOR  DAY 


The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  school  districts  in  New  York  state  which  have 
observed  the  day  and  the  number  of  trees  planted  each  year  since  the  law  went  into  effect: 


Year 

Number 
of  districts 

Trees 

planted 

Year 

Number 
of  districts 

Trees 

planted 

1889  ----- 

-  -  5,681 

24, t66 

1S97  .  .  -  . 

-  -  -  -  9,921 

17,975 

l8gO  ------ 

-  -  8,106 

27,097 

1898 . 

-  -  -  9.885 

18,429 

iSqi . 

-  -  8,956 

25,786 

1S99  -  -  -  - 

-  -  -  -  9.SS3 

16,357 

1892  ------ 

20,622 

igOO  ----- 

-  -  -  10,251 

15,045 

1S93  ----- 

-  -  8,783 

15.973 

I9OI  -  .  -  - 

-  -  -  -  9,803 

16,701 

1S94  •  . 

1SQ5  ----- 

-  .  9,057 

-  -  8,450 

16,524 

15,073 

Total  -  - 

-  246,317 

iSg6  ------ 

-  -  9,823 

16,569 

Every  school  district  should  keep  an  accurate  record  of  Arbor  day  observances,  including 
the  number  and  kind  of  trees,  vines  and  flowers  planted,  and  other  improvements  made. 
Copies  of  local  programs  should  be  preserved.  A  book  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

President  McKinley  was  a  devoted  friend  of  the  public  schools.  It  would  be  appropriate 
for  every  school  district  in  the  nation  to  dedicate  a  tree  to  his  memory.  Children  will  be 
interested  in  watching  its  growth  and  thus  be  inspired  to  reverence  the  life  and  character  of 
a  representative  American  citizen. 


oo 


